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Summary 

Harveit is a foHow-up study on 1J75 students who 
tntered El Paso Community College for the fafi 1973 
term. Data through spring 1976 were analyzed. The 
study was undertaken to seek answers to the follow- 
ing eight questions: 

1 . How do students who enter with basic skills 
at the elementary school level compare In 
achievement after taking compensatory skills 
courses with students who enter at the same 
skills level and do not take compensatory 
skills courses; how do those students compare 
with students who enter with college level 
skiHs? 

2. How do students who enter with basic skills 
at the junior h ijh school level compare in 
achievement after taking compensatory skills 
courses with studenti who enter at the same 
skills level and do not take compensatory 
skills courses; how do those students compare 
with students who enter with college level 
skills? 

3. How do students who enter with basic ikiUs 

at the hi'jh school level compare in achievement 
after taking compensatory skills courses with 
students who enter at the same skills level and 
do nol take compensatory skills courses; how 
do those students compare wfth students who 
enter with college level skills? 

4. How do veterans compare with non-veterans? 

5. How do minority students compare with each 
other and with whites? 

6. How do women students compare with men 
students? 

7. How do students for whom placement tests 
are waived compare with students who took 
placement tests? 

8. How well did the follow-up to placement 
testing {counseling and enrollment In the 
appropriate levercourse) work? 

For statistical analysis the 1J75 student popula- 
tion was subdivided into the following sub-samplesi 
424 veterans - 1,351 non-veterans; 671 females- 
1,1 04 males; 94 Black - 1 29 Chicano - 29 other 
minorities- 1,523 white; and 823 students who 
jook placement tesy - 952 who did not take 
placement tests. For each analysis involving com- 
pensatory skills courses, students who took place- 
ment tests and enrolled In the appropriate level 
skills course or one level above or below that level 
were assigned to Group A. All other students whose 
placement scores suggested a compensatory skills 
level and who did not enroll in a course at one level 
above or one level below that level were assigned 
to Group B, 



Dependent variabfes for each of the above samplir 
conditions included: average skills credits earned: 
average skills credits attempted but not earned; 
average number of transfer credit earned; average 
number of occupational studies credits earned; 
average number of I00«200 level credits attempted 
but not earned; average student success In skills; 
average student success in 100-200 level courses; 
average student success in all courses; associate 
degrees earned ; certificates earned ; and total de- 
grees and certificates earned. The three student 
success variables vvere generated by dividing the 
credits earned by total credits attempted, and 
representing this decimal equivalent as a per cent. 
It was felt that the student success data would 
provide EPCC with a valuable counseling tool. 

All analyses w^re conducted during the summer 
and fall of 1 976. Chi square analy^fi was employ- 
ed to compare M grouped data. For all statistical 
analysis the .05 level of confidence was employed 
to reject the hypothesis of no significant difference 
between groups, 

Concfusions *X 

' — I. . - = 

As the result of the statfstlcal analyses, the follow- 
ing generalizations are appropriate: 

1 . Success_iQ_co m p e nsa t ory skills cou rses ' 

a. Students who enrolled it the 010 level 
tended to persevere and be as success- 
ful at earning both skills and 100-200 
level occupational course credit as 

...those who entered at the OSO or 1 01 
levels. ; 

b. Over half of the students who took 
placement tests and whose achieve- 
ment placed them in compensatory 
skills courses did not enroll In skMIs 
courses* 

c. Students who had low placement scores 
in English experienced greater difficulty 
succeeding at EPCC than did those who 
had low mathematics or reading place- 
ment scores* 

d. College level mathematics achievement 
is not necessary for students to be suc- 
cessful in many occupational degree or 
certificate programs and some College 
transfer programs* 

2. Veterans vs Non-Veteran Achievement 

a. Veterans took approximately three times 
as many courses than non-veteran 
EPCC students* 

b. More minority students were veterans. 

c. Approximately 30% of the veterans com- 
pleted degree or ccrtlfrcate programs; 
whereas, 11% of noh-veterans com- 
pleted degree or certiffcate programs. 



, Achievement of minQrlt y and white students 

a. Chicano studants completed more programs, 
19% compared to 1 5% for white students. 

b. Minority students entered with lower 
average scores than whites and took twice 
as many developmental courses as white 
studentSi 

c. White students were successful in a higher 
percentage of the courses they attempted 
than were minority students. 

Women vs Men Students 

a. Women had greater formal education and 
achieved higher placement scores than 
entering men students. 

b. 7,5% of both men and women had achiev- 
ed assocmte degrees in 1976, whereas, 10% 
of the men and 4% of the women earned 
certificates. 

c. Women were successful In 82% of their 
course work compared to 77% for men. 

5. Pbcement te ^ts: Yes or No? 

a. Of the 1775 students in the total sample, 
823 (46'37%) took placement tests, 

b. 77% of the placement students and 80% 
of the non-placement students were 
successful in coursework undertaken at 
EPCC, 

c* 21 ,39% of the placement group earned 
degrees and /or certificates compared to 
10,29% of the non-placement group. 

6. Placement vs Enrollment 

a. For skills courses the accurate placement 
of students into appropriate courses v^as 
37% for English, 39% for mathematics, 
and 31% for reading. 

b. When the classes immediately above or 
below were included, these percentages 
changed to 41% for English, 46% for 
mathematics, and 30% for reading. 

c. Correlations between placement and en- ^ 
rollment were .1 86 for English, .062 for 
mathematics, and ,026 for reading. 

Recommendations 

It Is recommended that: , 

1 . Students whose placement test results^ suggest 
that they require Old level skills courses re- 
celve continual counseling follow-up until 
the skills deficiencies have been remediated. 
This is especially crucial for students whose 
placement test achievement for English is 
at the 010 level. Counseling In terms of 
occupational major to be pursued at EPCC 
needs to be undertaken to assure that occu- 
pational students receive the compensatory 
mathematics skills necessary for success 
in their major rather than to achieve a 
college level mathematics functioning 



ievel. In reading, English,and mathemat 
ics,speciflc ski! Is necessary for a specific = 
program should be made available In that 
program area wherever possible rather 
than insist on whole courses. 

As the veteran enrollment at EPCC declines 
considerable effort needs to be expended to 
recruit students and counsel them so that 
a higher percentage achieve degrees or certi- 
ficates. 

Recruitment efforts should assure that the 
future EPCC student body reflect an ethnic 
balance representative of El Paso county. 
State or federal fiscal assistance programs 
need to be fully implemented to assist 
minority students. 

Efforts should be made to recruit women as 
wetl as men studenls to achieve a student 
body conSlsteht with the population* 
The EPCC administration should take; a 
defensible position on whether entering 
EPCC students should take the placement 
test battery, (n 1973 more than half the 
entering students did not take placement 
tests, many of whom apparently were 
deficient in skills. This study data suggest 
that twice ai many placement test students 
completed programs than non-tested entering 
students. 

The English rating scale which was recom- 
mended in The Second Chance and was to 
have been developed during the spring of ^ 
1976 is still not available to the testing 
office. It should be developed. 
Advisors and counselors need to set as a 
priority achievement of enroilment at 
placement levels above 75%. The obtained 
correlational coefficients for placement and 
enrollment suggest that a chance to lero 
relationship existed between the two vari- 
ables. An open registration for skills courses 
could be made available in the counseling 
center so that skills registration would occur 
for the entering student when he/she Is coun- 
seled after taking placement tests. Continuing 
skills students could register at mid term for 
the next quarterns skills courses. 

The percent success parameter developed 
during this study be incorporated into the 
advlsing:Counsellng prograni at EPCC either 
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manually or by automated data processing* 
Greater use of the computer be employed to 
continuously monitor a student*s progress 
during his program at EPCC. This recom- . 
mendation includes: by-mall registration 
for continuing students, counselor moni- 
toring of students whose success at EPCC 
declines bafow 80%, and scheduling feed- 
back to students to advise them what speci* 
fic courses^ they need to complete their 
programs. 



"2^ 



10, Follow-up studies need to be conducted on 
students who have left EPCC tu measure the 
impact which their completed courses had 
uport their acceptance into other collegiaie 



programs » ^^eir ability to be more highly 
qualified in their fob, their promotional po- 
tential as a function of the EPCC experience, 
etc„ 



introduction to the study 

El Paso Community College is one of the mushroom- 
ing open door colleges in which lifelong learning is 
generally considered a right of every human being. 
To benefit from lifelong learning opportunities many 
who enter that open door must upgrade basic read- 
ing, English, and mathematics skills. Without basic 
skills the open door leads to frustration and failure 
instead of the bright, new future the entering adult 
envisioned. 

Remedial education has become a disproportionate 
expense in the opinion of those who are responsible 
for financing it (primarily the Joint Budget Commit- 
tee of the Colorado Legislature). They are appalled 
to learn that 60% of entering EPCC students can't 
read or write at college level and 98% are not pre- 
pared foxcollege math. The average age of the stu- 
dent is 32. Legislators argue that taxpayers have 
already paid for adults to learn basic skills in the 
K=12 system. They demand proof that remedial 
courses are needed and that EPCC*s skills studies 
program for the educationally disadvantaged results 
In students successfully completing occupational or 
academic studies after taking remedial courses. 
EPCC feels that a student body which may enter 
regardless of previous academic experience an 
older student body, with a large educationally dis- 
advantaged and minority group is entitled to assist- 
ance In achieving the basic skills before going into 
college level (100-200) courses. 

Purpose 

The study was undertaken to provide detailed infor- 
mation on the academic achievements r)f EPCC 
students. The study will answer the following 
questions: 

1 . How do students who enter with basic skills at 
the elementar y school level compare in achieve- 
ment after taking compensatory skills courses 
\ with students who enter at the same skills level 
and do not take compensatory skills courses; 
how do those students compare with students 
who enter with college level skills? 

.2. How. dp..studcnts who enter with basic skills 
at the junior high school level compare in 
achievement after taking compensatory skills 
courses with students who enter at the same 
skills level and so not take compensatory 
skills courses; how do those students compare 
with students who enter with college level 

= skills? 

3. How do students who enter with basic skills 
at the hitih school level compare in achieve- 
ment after taking compensatory skiMs courses 
with students who enter at the same skills 



level and do not take compensatory skills ; 
courses; how do those students compare with 
students who enter with college level skills? 

4. How do veterans compare with non-veterans? 

5. How do EPCC minority students compare 
with each other and with white students? 

6. How do women students compare with men 
students? 

7* How do students for whom placement tests 
are waived compare svith students who take 
placement tests? 

8, How well does the follow-up to placement 
testing, (counseling, and enrollment in the 
appropriate level course) work? 

Review of Literature 



This study appears to be one of the first, if not the 
first, to evaluate how well adult preparatpry courses 
in basic skills prepare students for freshman college 
courses. No other research outside EPCC was helpful 
to the researchers because no other remedial program 
duplicates EPCC^s and no similar follow-up studies 
were found of any program. 

A previous EPCC study is relevant to this effort. In 
1975, Ej Paso Community College hired a research 
firm, Grady Research Associates Inc., to conduct a 
study with Skills Department Chairman, John Rodwick, 
which would determine the need for and effect of the 
EPCC skills program. As part of this project, the study 
would detei'mine reliability and^validity of EPCC place» 
ment tests. It was also designed to determine the suc- 
cess in freshmanjevel courses of students who took 
remedial skills. The report of findings entitled Tlie 
Second Chance verified the low entering levels of 
the majority of EPCC students. Between 50 and 60% 
enter with reading and English deficiencies and over 90% 
are deficient in math skills. The study confirmed the 
reliability of the placement tests and demonstrated 
them to be in the moderate to high validity range. 
The study compared those who took placement tests, 
and who were assumed to then take remedial courses 
with those who did not take placement tesisand vyho^ 
were assumed not to need remedial courses. There 
was little difference In the performance of the two 
groups ih EPCC classes thus demonstrating the effect- 
iveness of the EPCC skills program. This comparison 
did not provide comprehensive data on those who 
needed skills courses and who took them. (Nearly 
one-half of those taking placement tests and demon- 
strating a need for skills courses do not subsequently 
enroll in those courses.) As a result, a new study was 
needed to acquire that information. 



The Second Chance study was conducted in two parts, 
the first, a pilot study, used a sample randomly selected 
by social security numbers of 1 ,400 students who had 
attended EPCC since 1970, approximately 300 from 
each yeah The sample was divided into two groups: 
those who took placement tests and those who didn't. 
The reliability of the placement tests was verified as 
scores of the students from the different years were 
found to be conslstant. At the same time a variety of 
notations on student IBM registration cards were ana- 
lyzed in relation tosucceis in remedial and freshman 
level courses: such variables as age, sex, ethnic group, 
etc. For example, women were found to be more 
successful than men, and minorities were found to 
have lower entry levels than whites. The major study 
used a smaller sample, also selected randomly by socfal 
security number and representing 10% of the student 
body for the previous three years,.Correlation co'efficier*^ 
on predictive validity for the placement tests were com- 
puted for the group who had taken the tests. The math 
test was slightly below the accepted .40 - .60 correlation 
which the researchers report as acceptable for predictive 
validity. The math and English tests had been prepared 
by faculty and regularly up-dated to assure their con- 
tent validity* The Science Research Associates (SRA) . 
Diagnostic Reading Test, a nationa! test with recognized 
validity^ was used to place students in reading classes. 
The predictive validity of both reading and English 
tests were documented In the study. (We report this 
because those are the tests which were taken by the 
students in the current study). 

The Grady-Redwick study analyzed differences be- 
tween those who took placement tests and those 
who did not and found no significaTit differences 
in achievement in 100-200 level courses. The Ander- 
son-Grady study uncovered a major difference 
Those who took placement tests took far more houri 
at EPCC than those who did not. 

The following excerpt from The Second Chance 
explains the skills program and the content of the 
courses analyzed in the current study. 

*The Skills Studies Department as a comprehensive, 
remedial-compensatory instructional program oper- 
ates under a student-centered premise that there is 
no one instructional mode that works best for all 
persons. To this end, every available approach is 
utilized, from classroom ttaching to individuali^td 
programmed instruction, to one-to-one tutorials. 
The primary emphasis is placed on classroom in- 
struction with opportunities fbr student inter- 
action since it is thu most efficient, ecDnomical 
method available. Instruction in this setting is 
Individualized to every extent possible. Table I 
explains placement and content of courses/' 

Methodology 

Sample 

The population for this study consists of 1 ,775 stu- 
dents who entered EPCC in the fall of 1973. The 



study included alt data available on those stude'n 
at the end of spring quarter, 1976* The sarr^e v 
sub-divided Into various groups: those who took 
placement tests and those who did not; male-fenn 
veteran, non-veteran; blacks, chicanos, other min 
ities^and whites. A major portion of the study w 
an analysis of the 823 who took placement tests 
This group provided the sample for a comparison 
of students who entered at varying skills levels 
from elementary school through college level. Tl 
sample includes duplication between subject area 
Each student was placed In from one to three grc 
depending upon the number of placement tests 
taken. As a result each group was studied indepe 
ent of the other group. The researchers arbitrari! 
assigned to Group A students who took the skills 
course they tested into or one Immediately above 
or one Immediately below. The reason for that v 
the practice of reassigning skills students by facul 
when an instructor determines that the placemen 
test did not accurately reflect the students* real 
needs. Any student who took a skills course m.or 
than two quarter after enrolling was placed in 
Group B, the group, which tested into a develop- 
mental course and did not take that course bafori 
or at the same time as taking other courses. 



Design 

The Study us^s a causal-comparative design with 
chl squares providing the data for analysis. Chi 
squares were prepared on every analysis made; 
however, only those which will be meaningful to 
the reader are included in this report. The remain 
der are on file in the Public Information Office at 
El Paso Cominunity College. The .05 level of con 
fidence was used to reject the null hypothesis. 



Data cglleciion /- ' 

Information such as sex, ethnic groups and veterar 
non-veterafi were already on the computer. The 
Information on courses taken, courses failed or 
dropped, degrees earned and placement scores had 
to be obtained individually from data stored% thi 
counseUng tferiter and the registrar-s office. The ^ 
researchers wanted to know how students perforrr 
id m coftcge transfer courses apart from occupa-:; 
tional eouries so the general studies offerings had ■ 
^ to be analysed before the study. All general ; 

for support of occupational studies and were 
not Intendid to transfer were considered occupa- 
tional courses* A defect in the data coiiected 
occurred when all 100-200 level courses in which 
credit was attempted but not earned were lumped 
together. There is no way to determine whether 
failure to earn credit at the 100-200 level occurred 
more often in college transfer or In occupational . 
courses. Devflopmental (skills) courses were aniV- 
lyzed separatity. 
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The reseirchirs did not consider grade point average in 
analysis. El Paso Community College his not had an 
F grade md has not compulid 0 in the grade pomt system 
during the years of the study. The grade system his 
changed during the three yiars of the study but It has 
consistently had passfnggfades and no-credit grades 
(currently W for withdrawn and U for unsatisfactory). 
Therefore, the study simply identifies all passing grades 
as credit earned and all non-passing grades as credit 
attempted and not earned, 

A three-year period was selected for the study so that 
full-time students who required remedial work would 
have time to finish programs. More than half of EPCC 
students are part-time. Many of the sampb are probably 
still enrolled. 

The study is reported in three parte: the first part answers 
the first three questions expressed in the statement of 
purpose; the second part answere the next three questions 
and the third part answers the last two questions. 



TABLE I 



Course 



SUMMARY OF PLACEMENT TEST RESULTS ** 
From July 1, 1974 through June 30, 1975 



Total 



Percent 



MAT 030 

MAT 100 
MAT 111 



334 

72 

16 
4.674 



7.1 

IJ 

0.3 
100% 



Entry 
Grade 
Level 



ENGLISH 


(N) 






ENL010 


61 


1,3 




ENL 020 


992 


2T0 


6-9 


ENL 030^ 


205 


43 


612 


ENL 050 


2,030 


43.0 


10^1 


OK for 

Freshman 

English 


1,436 
4,724 


30.4 
100% 




READING 








REA010 


265 


5,9 




REA 020 


1 J31 


38.2 


7^9 


REA 050 


1,564 


34.5 


10-1: 


REA 101 


971 
4,531 


21.4 
100% 


13 


MA1 HEMATICS 






MAT010 


2,392 


51=2 




MAT 020 


1,860 


39.8 


9O0 



1M2 

13 
13 



Comment 



This course lovel develops basic vocabularyj knowledge of the relation- 
ship of words, and an understanding of some fundamental rules of Engi 

usage, 

This course level develops the ability to write sentences and simpler 
para|raphs. 

This is a basic eourie in speiling. 

This course, a continuation of ENL 020, helps students with paragraph 
and theme development. 



Students testing at this level are prapared to enter college transfer cours 
in English eomposition. 



In this course, students are taught phontcs, the basic sounds of the langi 
They use this skill to recognize and pronounce wourds encountered In t\ 
reading process. This course also supplements ENL 030 (Spelling) and 
students for whom English is a second language. 

This course develops basic silent reading skills. Comprehension, vocabu 
lary, and speed are emphasized in this order. 

This course brings the student to a level of competence In reading that h 
adequate for adult performance. It may be noted that 79% of EPCC 
students tested in the time period were at or below this leveL 

This course emphasizes advanced techniques of reading and study sklHi 
as applied to materials used in college-level courses. 



This course develops basic arithmetic skills in addition, subtractloni 
multiplication, and division of whole numberSj decimals, fractions, and 
percentage. It may be noted that 51 % of those tested placed at this leva 

This course develops a knowledge of basic concepts of elementary algebi 

This course completes the work of elementary algebra* Students testing 
to this level may enter MAT 151 Technical Mathematics, which is requir 
In such programs as architectural and construction technology, drafting 
and mechanical technology. 

The MAT 100 course Is intermediate algebra and is taught in the Mathe- 
matics and Science Department, 

This level of mathematics Is the beginning of a two-year college transfer 
sequence in mathematics designed for maiors in mathematics, physical 
science, and engineering. 



*ENL 030 was not considered in thy current study. 
**From The Second Chance 
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THE STUDY ^ PART ONE 



'his section lummarizes compariions between those 
/ho took and those who did not take remedial 
dursei. It outh'nes the achievements of students 
Ath college level skills and It includes averages on 
cademic achievement of all itudents In the sample* 

*his section answers the following questions: 

How do students who enter with basic skills 
at the elementary school level compare In 
achievement after taking compensatory skills 
courses with students who enter at the same 
skills level and do not take compensatory skills 
courses; how do those students compare with 
students who enter with college level skills? 

How do students who enter with basic skills at 
{unior h\ ^h school level compare In achieve- 
ment after taking compensatory skills courses 
with students who enter at the same skills level 
and do not take compensatory skills; how do 
those students compare with students who 
enter with college level skills? 
How do students who enter with basic skills 
at the high school level ... compare in achieve'^ 
ment after taking compensatory skills courses 
with students who enter at the same skills 
level and do not take compensatory skills 
courses; how do those students compare with 
students who enter with college level skills? 

i comparison of students who tested in develop^ 
lental (basic reading, English and mathematics) 
kills courses at EPCC and took them and a group 
^ho tested Into developmental courses and did not 
ike them shows that the first group (Group A) 
ame back to take far more 100-200 level courses 
lan thestpdents (Group B) who did not take the 
evelopmental courses they needed. ( Tables IMIH 

lumber of courses up for Group A 

everal disparities were revealed in categories of data 
rhlch suggests that there were little or no differenced 
etween the groups — the number of programs com^ 
lated and the rate of success in courses^ for ex- 
mple. Only a small percentage of EPCC students 
*em to seek degrees and to persist until those 
agrees or certificates are obtained. This is true 
whether or not the student takes developmental 
Durses* At the same time a high percentage of ~ 
tudents in both groups succeed in the courses 
ley take. The real difference in the groups Is 
Dund in the number of courses taken. Analyz- 
ig those differences It becomes clear that most 
iUdents who are not successful (more In Group 
than Group A) do not return to fa^again. As a 
ssult the success rate is similar. The students In^ 
■roup A returned to take far more cdjifses of all 
iveli (developmental, occupational, and college 

^ -1 
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transfer) than did the students in Group B. Since 
the mair difference In the groups was enrollment 
in developmental courses, the researchers concluded 
that developmental courses helped the students de- 
velop self-confidence and motivation at the same 

time as they helped the student overcome learning 

deficiencies. 

The sample numbered 823 of the 1 ,775 entering stu- 
dents. Over half the entering group did not take place- 
ment tests and were not included in this portion of the 
study. 

The students were separated into Group A, those who 
tested into a developmental course and took that course 
(or one Immediately above or below it),and Group B 
who did not take the developmental course in the sub- 
jectarea. The skills courses which are reported for 
Group B are courses in another subject area or those 
taken more than two quarters after enrolling. 

Veterans and minorities 

Twenty-'four percent of the entering class were veterans. 
Initially^ the researchers were concerned that veterans 
might be a confounding variable particularly if they 
took large developmental loads to receive VA benefits. 
It was found that veterans tasted into more skills coufses 
(they entered at lower educational levels) and took more 
courses at all levels. However^ a large number were also 
in Group B. The effect of veterans on the study is 
. in raising the average number of all courses taken. 
The researchers also found that a higher percentage 
of minority than white students were in Group A 
and more collegetransfer students than occupational 
students were in Group A. 

Greater differences at lower leuels 

Students who entered at the high school level 
achieved as well In occupational courses whether or 
jiot they took remedial courses. They achieved far 
ijTT^re credit in college transfer courses if they took 
rJrnedial courses. However, students at the Junior 
high or elementary levels earned far more credits in 
both college transfer and occupational courses if 
they remediated deficiencies which suggests that 
remedial courses are especially important at the 
lower levels of entering abilities. Thesmallest sam- 
pies were at the lowest levels so the research team 
cautiously interpreted those findings. However, 
fourteen Reading 010 students who entered EPCC 
in 1973 had completed an average of 55 credits 
(12 of which were skills) by spring 1976. The 
average for all students was 30.63 credits. At the 
same time sixteen students who tasted in at that 
level and did not take skills courses had completed 
an average of only 26 credits three years laten 




English groups have more difficulty 

The student who lacks English skills appears to have 
greater difficulty at all levels of skills than those 
lacking either reading or math skills yet those who 
were successful in the developmental English courses 
they needed went on to take more college level courses 
than those who did not take developmental courses. 
It appears from the daca that those who needed and did 
not take developmental English courses were not inter- 
ested in college transfer courses. 

Math group less representative 

Each of the English, reading, and mathematics cate- 
gories must be considered independently because of 
the duplication among groups , The math groups 
are less reliable indicators of the students* entering 
levels than are the English and reading placements. 
(Second Chance, 1975) Hundreds of students test- 
ed into low level math courses through EPCC-deveh 
oped placement tests compared to only dozens in 
low level English and reading, apparently because 
more students have forgotten previously learned 
math skills whereas reading and English skills tend to 
be better remembered. Therefore, many of the stu- 
dents in low level math classes tend to be at higher 
levels in reading or English, 

Students take 30-50 hours total 

It is difficult to adequately interpret the overall re- 
sults of the data without knowing the students' 
goals. The research team can only report what 
happened and can only infer reasons. The number 
and percentage of degrees and certificates were simi- 
lar whether students took developmental coursss or 
not. An earlier analysis of transcripts requested by 
students to be sent to colleges to which they planned 
to transfer shows that over 80% of transferring stu- 
dents have earned less than an associate degree with 
^1% having earned less than 31 hours. It seems 
logical that many general studies students who took 
developmental courses were interested in becoming 
eligible to transfer rather than in earning an associate 
degree at EPCC. The job placement officer reports 
that many occupational students leave for Jobs be- 
fore obtaining degrees. It therefore seems logical 
that the student who took developmental courses 
and then took more occupational courses than his 
counterpart in Group B became employable and 
probably left college for work. A follow-up study 
of these students would be necessary to determine 
that. 



Some succeed without deveh^nmental work 

While it appears to be difficult for students to suc- 
ceed if they bypass the developmental courses they 
need, many students have indeed succeeded without 
skills courses. 

A possible explanation is that the successful student 
who needed skills and didn't take the courses was 
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aware of his/h^ weaknesses and selected programs^ 
m which skills prerequisites were low or did not 
exist. For exanfiple, a poor reader might enter cours 
where instructdr dimonstrations and hands-on»ex' 
perience compensated for lack of reading skills; the 
poor writer probably selected a program in which h« 
she did little or no v/riting, and the poor math stu- 
dent selected a major which did not include math. 
Those In Group B who chose programs in which 
they could not succeed without improved ^klM^ 
apparently left EPCC because skills sections were 
limited or because they preferred not to take them. 
This fact resulted in the lower averages earned by 
Group 

College level students 

The findings for students who tested into college levi 
courses is presented to provide a frame of reference 
for comparing the deficient student who did or did n 
take skills courses with the student who did not have 
deficiencies in the first place. Many of Group A 
in the college levels are probably college transfer stu- 
dents. There Is no reason for dividing those? with coll 
level skills into a Group A and B except that the desij 
of the study was extended one level past the skills lev 
and the information was obtained in that format. Gr 
B did not take the college level English, reading, or m 
courses that they tested into, which Is irrelevant for 
purposes of this study. More of that group appear 
to be occupational majors who had no need for col- 
lege English, reading, or math. 

The significant finding is that deficient Group A studi 
ended up with as many or more 100-200 level credits 
their counterparts who already had college level skilis 
when they entered. However, they did not take as mi 
college transfer courses as college^leve! entrants. Som« 
segments of deficient Group A and Group B took moi 
occupational courses then those with college skills. 

Jhe all-college average for the total group of 1 ,775 
is clearly lowered by part-time students for whom 
placement tests were waived. Every category of Grou| 
exceeded the al^college average in occupational studies 
courses and six of the n;ne groups exceeded the all-col' 
lege average in college transfer courses. Seven categoH 
of Group B exceeded the college average of occupatlor 
courses while only three categories of Group B excaed< 
the general studies avt^rage.,.one more indication that a 
larger number of developmental skills students are inta 
ested in acquiring the prerequisites necessary for admis 
sion to a four-year college, 

Conclusions: 

The student with elementary-Mvel skills 

The researchers found that more students entering 
at the elementary school level who take develop- 
mental courses take college level courses and take 
more of them than those who do not take remedial 
work. They also take as many or more occupational 
courses as those who enter at college level and do 
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Ipt ne,pd remedial .work at all. They take consider- 
iblV|f#W!^^^ those who 

itaffWitH college level skills. 



^0tudent with junior high-level skills 



^d^etdfcthe students who enter with junior high 
pfeliskilirand'who remediate deficiencies take ^ 
6ff;and 200 level courses (and mora them) than 
fiS students who already possess college level skills, 
[ffiy^take more courses of all kinds-skills, collage 
raRsfer and occupational than the junior high level 

Isteii jpio^^rWhM^ the average student who remed- 
at|s^^efici^^^ level doesn't 

Slce'iis mahy^college transfer courses as th^ student 
^Kffi^n.ters at the college level/ he 

^elstudent with high school - level skills 

^ofestudents who enter with high school level 
killrlnit who need refresher courses and take them, 
^arn college transfer credits and more of them than 
tudents^who do not complete the refresher courses, 
rttidarits who take the reading refresher course take 
leariy nine more occupational credits than students . 
vfto do not take the reading course or students who 
jlVad^^ have college skills: However,^^^^ is little 
llfferencfm the number of occupational hours ' 
aken between the student who takes and the stu- 
liht^vho does not take a refresher in high school 
Erigllsh or math: The high school level student 
vho remediates deficiencies and the one who does 
lot^accomplishes as many occupational hours as 
he student who enters at the college leveL The 
tudant who already has college level skills achieves 
note college transfer credit than the student who 
Imediates deficiencies* 

teaommBndQtion$: ^ 7 



€PCC should determine in which courses stu- 
^^dents can succeed without.remediating defici- 
encies and in which courses specific skills levels 
are essential. The college should deny admission 
to deficient students (particularly at the junior 
Ihigh or elementary levels) to any coursejn which 
ithrstudent is unlikely to succeed. " 

AERGC^holild carefully counsel any student 
i; who functions at the elementary and junior 
ihigh levels and who refuses to take skills courses 
y and encourage those students to enter programs 
;.in which the skill the student lacks is not 
^necessary. ^ ^ - 

EPCC should incorporate wherever possible 
u basic skills in the occupational area where 
^that skill is needed. -.particularly at the high 
E^schoo! level. Since there appears to be no 
:^ difference in achievement in occupational 
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courses betwean^tudtnte-who/remediate^ 
deficiencies at the high scfio6rof refresher- 
levels it appears that occupational studente , n 
needing a brush-up can function without it-"' 
At the high school level, the occupational 
student could learn basic English or mathe-; ' ^ 
matics as needed to handle specific course ^ 
- .work rather than.take an entire skills course - , 
which probably would include some skills 
which would not be needed, ' '^ 
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TABLE ft 



ACADEMIC OUTCOft'iS OF STUDENTS VmO TOOK ^ AND STUDENTS WHO NlfDiD BUT DID NOT TAKE - REMEDIAL COURSES 



INTERING SKILLS SELOW 6th aRADE 







Nunibtr in 






group 


ReAOlO 


'Group A 
'Group 6 


14 

16 — 


iNLOlO 


"Group A 
'Group B 


IS 
11 


MAT 010 


Group A 
Group B 


at 



Avtragf skllli 


% suestfi 


trtdNi 


In ikltii 


11.43 




3,06 


iO% 


9J9 


37% 


2.40 
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10.30 
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M7 
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.IS 

iJ3 
2J3 

11.12 
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OS oi 
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36^7 


74% 


0 1 


1 




82% 


0 f 


0 


22.07 


62% 


0 0 


1 


30.00 


72% 


0 1 


1 


■ 30.0S 


76% 


12 10 


.13 


11,18 


76% 


2 8 


11 



Numbtr artificial 
leis thtn on« ytar 



15 
11 



%deiraf 
etrttfieitc 



13% 

20%' 



20% 
*7% 



gNTERlNO SKILLS eETWEEN m AND Itt QRADE 



nEA020 


Group A 
□roup B 


Numbtf in 
group 

122 
112 


Af tray* ikltli 
sriditi ffirned 

12.7B 
1.iQ 


In ikIIU 

68% 
i?% 


Aft riff eoiltst 
trt^ifir cradtti 
•irntd 

10.70 
2.33 


Avirtsi ocEupatiofUi 
ertditi tvntd** 

31.83 
l9Ji 


1^.200 IfVil 

% fU€€tti 

74% 
71% 


m OS 

4 6 
1 3 


Nurnbar artlf l£lt« 
oni VHr 

3 
11 


Numbsr eanifi€St« 
Iff f than orw yaar 

9 ^ 
9 


. '<:^ 

17%"' 
21% ' 


ENL020 


Group A 
' Group B 


is 

84 


13.29 
1.4i 


67% 

ii% 


11.23 
l.ii 


31.49 
13.73 


76% 
62% 


2 1 

0 6 


7 
2 


6 
6 


18% 


MAT 020 


Group A 
□roup B 


113 
164 


7.S0 
.81 


63% 
79% 


10.79 
11.69 


31,52 
29.40 


74% 
"86% 


2 ' 11 

a 20 


12 
11 


4 


28%- 

26%-;: 



INTERING SKILLS BETWEfN 9th AND 12* GRADt 



RiA 066 
ENLOiO 
MAT 030 



Group A 
Group B 



' Group A 
Group B 



'Group A 
Grbup 8 



Numbf r in 
group 


Avirigi ikills 
ertdlts Hrn^ 


% iUistss 
ill Ikllli 


Avtr^< 
Irintf ir indlli 
iirn^ 


Af irtgt occupation^ 
ertitltarnid** 


89 
170 


9.23 
1J9 


7i% 
73% 


17.64 

%M 


38.22 
27.28 


137 
J91 


8.17 
2.31 


72% 
70% 


19.31 

5.86 


25.42 
26.78 


li 
47 ' 


7.46 
,36 


97% 
67% 


27.07 
8.47 


2i.07 = 
2i.i1 
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79% 
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76% 
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€i Oi 



i 
21 
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14 

9 
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Ipi than ens yair ° 



4 
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fNTERiNG SKILLS AT COLLEGE LEVEL 



REA 101 
ENL 101 
MAT 100 



Group A 
Group B 



Group A 
Group 6 



'Group A 
Group B 



Numbar In 
grsyp 



25 
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84 
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21 
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1.81 



2.B2 
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1.60 
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8.12 
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1.60 
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OS 
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ALL COLLEGE AVERAGE 
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Dtfrafi . 

Gi OS 


Numbar Eirtlf jcaiti 
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from Fail. l973^Pflni. 1976 
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1.25 / 


ifl.il W 


7,41 
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79% 




61 


79 
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ITABLE III 



^^yCCESSFUL STUDENTS - those who went on to succeed in college level courses 



; Skills course by 
- academic level 



^ Skills below 6th grade 
REAOlO 



ENLOlO 



MAT 010 



;Skills between 6lh ^ 
9th grade 

RE A 020 



ENL020 



MAT 020 



Skills between; 9th Si 
12th grade w 

REA050 



ENL050 



MAT 030 



A 

B 



A 

B 



A 
B 



A 
B 



A 

B 



A 

B 



Number in 
Group 



14 

16 



Number who also 
earned college 
level credits 



IS 

AS 



244 
192 



122 
112 



88 
84 



113 
164 



A 

B 



A 
B 



A 
B 



89 
170 



137 
198 



15 

47 



df = 1: * p .05^3.84; ** p .01=6.64; *** p .OOMolsS 



14 
10 



7 

13 



204 
144 



107 
84 



73 
58 



96 
137 



77 
137 



na 

165 



13 
36 



15 



% earning 
college 
level credit 



100.00 
62.50 



46.6? 
86.67 



83.61 
75.00 



87.70 
75.00 



82.95 
69.05 



84.96 
83.54 



86.52 
80.59 



86.13 
83.33 



86.67 
76.60 



6.563* 



5,400* 



4.889* 



4614* 



0.091 



1.459 



0.498 



0.647 



1 . -^".^ 



Direction 



A+ 



B+ 



A+ 



erJc 
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THE STUDY - PART TWO 



Thii seGtion provldei a comparison of vi^ierani and 
non-vaterans J ethnic groups,^ and m©n-women. It 
answar§ the following quistlonsi 

How do veterani compare with non-viterans? 

How do minority itudants compare with each 
other and with whitei? 
How do women studenti compare with men 
itudents? 
Veterans 

The study was in the planning stages when EPCC 
became the location for a 100% audit of veteraris 
to determine whether or not veterans were abusing 
the G I Bill. The audit was concluded spring quarterj 
1976, and hundreds of the more than 3,000 veteran 
students were found to be in violation of VA regu- 
lations. There was speculation that veterans might 
alter the results of this study which prompted the 
researchers to divide the sample into veterans and 
non-veterans for analysis. 

The researchers found that veterans take more 
courses, succeed in more of the courses they take, 

and complete more programs than non-veterans/ 
The total group numbers 1 >775 of which 424 or 

24% are veterans* Some have been enrolled for 
the entire three years while others were enrolled 
for only one or two quarters. Twenty-two per 
cent of the veterans are Black, Chicano or mem^ 
bers of another ininority group while 14% of.the 
non-veterans are; Veterans take more classes than 
non-veteransV three times as many occupational 
courses, and one and a half times as manY college 
transfer courses. Even more significant is the fact 
that they take five times as many developmental 
or remedial courses. The veteran scored lower on - 
' entry tests and had a lower level of previous school- 
ing which suggests that they did indeed need to take ^ 
-remedial courses. There were fewer high school 
. graduates/but more with GED's (high school equiv^ 
' alency) than the non-veteran group. They had been 
away from school longer. The average veteran 
entered at 32 - the non-veteran, 27. 

The veteran appeared more willing to take remedial 
courses than the non-veteran which may account 
for his/her success rate later when he took freshman 
and sophomore level courses. Veterans took an 
average of seven hours of skills courses, about evenly 
distributed among reading, English/and mathemat- 
ics- The non-veteran took an average of only one 
and a half skills credits. 

" The veteran received credit in an average of 52.57 
freshman or sophomore level (1 00-200) courses and ^ g 



did not receive credit in 16 making his success ratio vS^ 
nearly 80%. The non-veteran earned credit in 32.594: 
freshman or sophomore level courses and did not earri 
credit in 6 making his success 78.5%* While only 11^ 
of the non-veterans had earned either associate degree 
or certificates by spring 1976, 30% of the veterans ha 

Table IV ^ II 

Women -Men 1 1 

The data reveals that women students had more fbrni 
education before entermg EPCC than men whereas:m' 
men had completed GED*s (high school equivalerit):tf 
women. A total of 89% of the women and 8S% of tK 
men had either high school diplomas or GED certifica 
Women scored higher on placement tests and moreiAV) 
than men entered English or reading classy at the p5j 
101 levels (high school refresher or college-ieyel),t M<^^ 
scored lov/er and took more 010 or 020 devel6p>mWTit 
courses (elementary and junior high leyels)iV By spnni 
1976, 7^% of both meh and women had receiyedjiss! 
degrees; whereas, more men (1 0%) had received el thei 
short term or one-year certificates of completion; ;Of 
women, 4% had earned certificates. A total of 37%:Q 
the men enrolled were veterans.: The men Vsuccessjw 
77%, in contrast to the 78% success level of veterans/^ 
only. Women were 82% successful in classes. Orijy(2 
of them were veterans. 

Table V 



Minorities 



m 



An analysis if students by ethnic differences shovii% 
that Chicand students earn more credits and ^pmplffe 
more courses than any other ethnic group, Hp^eye^ 
there are only minor differences in the number^^fitol 
credits earned for all groups. Blacbj and oth^rjmiM 
ities;feil or drop out without earning 1 00-^200' 18 vej^ 
In larger numbers than do Chicanos or v^hltes.; §hicai 
finish more programs at the end of three years, 1 99fr| 
compared to 15% fdr white students. Chicanos an|jif 
Blacksare unsuccessful in more of the courses they|| 
attempt than are whites. \ ;^|| 

Minority students entered with lower average placim 
scores than whites and they took twice as many devg 
mental courses than white students. In additioni a^!^ 
percentage of all minorities earned no credit in I QOja 
200 levefcourses. However, those who went on ;to^ 
man-sophomore level courses took more hours than:S 
the white student. While Blacks and "other' ■ mfnory 
had not earned as much credit as Chicanos, the iu^Qg 
rate of all groups was not significantly different^^^^ 



Table VI 



CSnctus/ons^ 

pi^hugfl difference in credit hours earned by veterans 
figmpared ta^ group in which vetirans- 

comprised one-fourth of the student body explains the 
JTuge increase in credit hours produced at EPCCfrom 
1S73.to,1976 when the veteran enrollment grew to 
60% of the student body. It is noteworthy that the 
ratioofoc 

ti^nsfer hours earned; is 3-1 for veterans compared to 
[|ss than 2-1 for non-veterans. This suggests that the 
g^ejNd for pccupa*:lona! programs to Incur losses which 
iCt^greater than the loss in enrollment in transfer pro* 
iram, will continue at EPCC as veteran enrollment 
declines. 

r^e^data further suggests that the percentage of men 
diWomen will decline. In addition, a larger proportion 
>|yeterans are minority students, so the college cari ex- 
pect fewer minori enrollment 
lefcjineSj Unle^ other state or ffjderal funding sources 
lan be found for minority students. 

"^^commendations , 

[6 compensate for low average number of courses ^ ^ 
nd completion of programs by non-veterans several 
neasurei should be taken: - 

^ 

y A follow up study jhould be conducted on those 
?f \ who leave EPCC The study should be brokerr^^ ' 
down so that differences between those leavmg 
:\ with 30 credits, 45 credits, and 90 credijy could 
Sr: be set^ri; The study should identify tKf Success 
> ^patterns of those preparing for jobs^ those up- 
; grading in jobs^ and those transfeT/fng to four- 
v.; year colleges. ^f"-' ' 

, ; 'Even before the results of &ych a study are known 
ieyeral steps should be t^Ken to improve retention 
^0 , and recruitment. 

a. advising-couns&i?ng - students should be 

.advised carefully so that the courses they take 
Sj: will 'meet thw objectives and so that they will 
■;j ; take enovgh courses to meet them, 
^y b, Raif^edlation — remediation should relate 
■^5 to rfte skills needed for the student to meet 
;4^;>lis /her specific goals. ..thus 

dent into the desired program as quickly as 
>.i possible. ^ 

c* Recruitment — public information and re- 
l^ij-iruitment programs should be aimed as much 
S|(as possible at younger students, women, and 
;g7ethnic minorities. 
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TABLE IV 

Academic outeom^ for veterans^non-vetarani 



Vetarans 
N-424 



Non- veterans 



Skills credits earned 
Skills cr^rflts attempted 

and not earned 
College transfer credits 

earned 
Occupitional credits 

earned 

100-200 credits attempted 
and not eanred 
Avif^esucciis in all courset 
Two year liiociate degrees 135 19 

OS 38 



^7.05 


1.51 


2.97 


.71 


10,64 


6.41 


41.93 


13.09 


13.06 


S.32 


78.73 


77.70 



GS 27 
OS 50 





One year certificates 


32 


29 








Lw6 than one year 












certificates ^ 


39 


40 




■•■■J ■ { , 




% earning certificate or 












degree 


30,19 


10.81 
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Academic outcomes for women=-men 












Women 


Men 




- '\ 








N- 1,104 








Skills credit! earned 


1J2 


3.60 








Skills credits attempted 












and not earned 


.58 


1.66 








College transfer credits 












earned 


7.59 


7.32 ; . : 








:^cupational credjts 












earned 


14.90 


' 23.07 








100-200 credits attempted 












and not eanred 


4.77 


8.63 








Average success in all courses 


81 J4 


76.76 








Two year associate degrees GS 16 


GS30 










OS 53 








One year certificates 


15 


; 46 








Less than one year 












certificates 


13 










% earning certificate or 












degree 


11.77 


17.66 







T^Li Vi 









%m 


tm 




























%iitn 














«9«#^1M^0Q 








Nnint 






^ oi 
1 

I 


lYf^ih 

1 
I 


Aft Ml 






■• «i; 


37 


e? 


14 


1S 




MS 




§.19 




11.11 


29,71 






1 

i|0 


f 

»! 
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ii 


11 


it 




3^1 


30 


iji 






33,33 


71 


- 1 - 

3 |10 


n 
6 i 


5 


Ii 


Q&m - 






44 


11 


«□ 






3? 
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21 JO 


841 


33 J4 
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1 

0 12 
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1 

0 ; 
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ii 


11 


i,4i 




17 






i,7Q 


ti.S7 
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THE STU DY ^ PART THREE 



WMS^yn'de^y/Mx placsment testing and^^tudent 
||acementK It answers following quasti^m: 

^Hqw do students for whom place ment tei U 
plre wiivtd compart taxe 
placement tests? 

^Hid#!^^ dM^^hg^fe!Sow-up to placemei it 
!|Stlltm|:(M^^ and enrollment In the 
^^approp^ 



Sore than half the students in the sample did not 
aKe placernent tests; According to EPC^^ procedures 
tjaolment tes 

yrtless waivid because of high ACT or SAT scores or 
^caUSi the stu^ 

ott^e or because the student intends to take one 
ourselter a spe purpose and does not Intend to 
►uriue a degree. Since 1973, procedures to assure 
Kit appncation of walvere are consistent have be^n . 
Bded. -This study indicates that many: persons who 
iicfed remedial courses In 1973 were not tested. 
Iheiftct that they later took remedial classes sug- 
;ebts that they were unable to earn college level cred- 
jt witho^^ remediation of deficiencies, 

(buriger studentSj veteranSj males, and minority 
tudents appear to be more willing to take place- 
nent tests. More older and more non-minority stu- 
lents found ways to avoid the tests,..either leglth 
rtately or otherwise. 

fabte VII) 

Fhe follow-up placement of students who take place- 
lient tests Is another problem area at EPCC. 

Jftble VIII) 

rWble VIII reveals that there Is very lit tte correlation 
between the enrollment of students ih classes and 
He scpres on placement tests. Fewer than half ^ 
hose^^ho took placement tests went into the needed 
Sfnedjal courses. Even when applying the criteria . 
x>r Part One of the study (AB criteria) which considered 
jlacement in a class immediately above or immediately 
>elow the recommended course as acceptable the 
rticemeht is below 50% in all but two of the nine 
lesignated courses. 

Jthtr findings were that more itudents who did not 
ake placement tests than could be explained by 
rtire chance took REA 01 0, ENL 1 00, and MAT 
pO;uThe latter two enrollments suggest t 
lon placemen a large number of col- ^ 

igepr^^^^ However, 
he entry into REA 01 0 su^esu that some of those 
ntfiTelcmentary leyel reading skills perferred to 
Ign up for the c a placement 

^t;b Another possible answer was that some of , 
fiqll^n the Gl JBH aid programs 

ERJC: 



chose an "easy" course without jproving their need 
for It through placement testing. Data in the study 
does not provide the reasons. ; 



Conclusions 

An obvious conclusion is that since students who took %i 
placement teste took more couif^es and completed :mbre5| 
programs than students who idld; not tak^^ 
tests ali students should take placed 
generalization is inappropriate because of tH^ 
that those in the non placement group inclu 
who did not n^d td'take plafiemenfctests becau^ 
demonstrable ski!ls...studente who wanted iust.one/v ;> 
class for a specific purpose.., as well as students who 
clearly needed to take placementitrtts but did 
appears however that a solution is.rieeded for two ; 
groups of students: (1) those who take placement tests,^|^ 
demoristrate a need remedial:work^and then do not^ 
take remedial work and (2) those^w^ 
ment tests but who do need; rernedial^^^^ ^ ^ ^ 

cannot be identified without placement tests. 
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RecommendationB ; : '■l-'---'Vp^^ 

1 , Requiring p lacement tests of all students and thenr^^^ 
requiring entrance into the appropriate skills^ ^ 
level would solve the problem. This is not recom- 
mended because It could discourage students whoj^f 
dread placement tests from e 

which will be acceptable to the open door stu» '^Tl 
dent who lacks confidence should be sought; | 
. . _._Cbunselors, skills faculty, occup^^^ 

studies faculty, and administrators should seek^: v^^ 
additional means of innovating so that the deficient^ 
and Insecure open door student can find a means ; 
to succeed at EPCC. v 

2. EPCC should offer endugh sections of skills courses; 
for those who need and want them and should ^ 
permit registration In skills courses in the counsel- 
ing center after placement results are known. 

37 EPCC should make provisions for placement teste 
for those who did not take them at the first 
cl^s meeting In occupafional areas. The test 
could be described as a pre»test to permit diag*^^ 
nosis of entering abilities. With the tesfresiJlts^i^^ 
remediation can be planned for those who have^^^. .^^^^ 
by passed placement testing and who do need ; 
remediation. If a student who bypassed place- ™^ 
ment tests oves to be at the elementary or 
low junior high skiljs level when higher skills^^ Cj^^ 
are needed for success In tharprogram the stu- ' "^'^t 
dent should be administratively withdrawn fronfiv^,^^ 
the program until the deficiencies are remediated rffj^^^ 
.unless the instructor can and Is willing to compeh- 
sate for the student^ lack of skil Is by tutoring, 
or some other means. = # 



COMPARISON OF THOSE WHO TO OK AND THOSE WHO DID N OT TAKE PL ACEME NT TESTS- 





CRITERIA 


Placement 
Group (N^823) 


Non-placement 
Group (N^952) 




Remarks 






Sex 


Males* 524 
Females ^289 


Males *S70 
Females -382 


4J06* 


df*K More males in 
placement group 




WV- 


Vetera ni/non vet 


Vets ^ 277 


Vets* 147 

!NQn=VeiS j-^ SU3 


80J47*** 


df- 1 , More vets in 
placement group 






Average age 


29 28 ^30*555 
+30^268 


32^^.30*514 
+30*438 


33.257*** 


df*l. More placemint 
group students were 
less than 30 yrs. old. 






Ethnic diitribution 


Minority * .35 
White - 688 


Minority ^1 1 7 
White ^835 


6.161** 


df*1. More minority 
students In the 
placement group 






Pfior academie 
attainment 


H.S. grad*589 
GiD^ 123 
No info * 1 1 1 


H,S. grad - 764 
GEO* 95 ' 
No Info* 93 


18.508*** 


df ^2. MoreFlacement 
group studf at had GEO 
or no high f chooi diploma 






~EPCC academic major 
major 


di*133 
OS ^ 540 
No info* 150 


m * m 

OS ^773 
No info ^ 54 


9.588** 


df^ 1 . Mortf placement 
iroup students were 
GS majors 






Reading iknli ehrulied 


010^27 
020*119 
OSO ^ 94 
101 *26 
No info * 557 


010*18 
020 - 33 
OSO* 4 

101 ^ a 

No info - 889 


27,424'^**^ 


df*3. More noh' 
placement students 
enrolled in REAOlO 






English iklils enrolled 


010^31 
020 ^ 82 
050* 112 
100-123 
No info ^ 475 


010*20 
020*20 
050*17 
100*98 
^ No info -797 


45,545*** 


df * 3. More non* 
placement students 
onroiieQ in c.ini_ iuu 






Math skills enrolled 


010*234 

020*127 

030 ^ 1 1 

100*23 

No info* 428 


010*58 
020 * 47 
"^^""030 * 8 
100*57 
No info * 781 


81.495*** 


df ^ 3. More non^ 
placement students 
enrolled In MAT 100 






Average skills credits eirned 


4.74 


* 1.22 










Average skills credits 
atiempied but not earned 


2,15 


47 










Average number of trans- 

fpr rr^Hit^ earned 


10,54 


4.72 








-- ^ - - 


Average number of OS 
cerdlts earned 


26,66 


14,21 










Average number of 1 00 
not earned 


10.16 


4.59 










Average student success 
In skills 


68J0% 


72 J 9% 










Average student success 
in 100^200 level courses 


78,51% 


80.48% 










Average student success in 
all courses 


77^31% 


79.93 










Associate degrees earaed 


GS * 28 
OS -60 


GS*18 
OS ^ 28 


0.711 


df*l,N,S. 


% 


..J......: ..... 


Certificates earned 


Sh^ort^37 


^ 1 year * 1 0 
Short - 42 


-20.067*** \. 


UT"! i iVIUiC piecgniEnt 

stu dints earned 1 ^year 
certificates. More' non- 
placement students 
earned less than 1 yr. certs. 






Total degrees and 
certificates earned 


176 (21,39%) 1 


98 (10,29fQ 










df^l: .OS ^ 3.84; p .01 ^6.64* ***p ,001 ^ 10.83 
df^2- *p.OS^sMi **p.Ol ^9Jl;***p.001 ^ 13 J2. 
dWi *p ,05 * 7J2; **p . 01 ^ 1 1,34; ***p .001 - 16.27, 
N J* s not siitically slgnificanL 
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^SCATTER PLOTS AND CORRELATIONAL COEFFICIENTS FOR STUDENT PLACMENT AND 
^ENROLLMENT IN SKILLS COURSES AT EPCC 



If ~ 



English skills courses: 
^^cts (N - 277) 



Non-vets (N-550) 



Total (N-827) 




r=.038 

Enrdlled ' 

perfect 39.35% 

AB 50.90% 

Mathematics skills courses: 
Vets (N=274) 



Enrolled 



r= .215 
Enrolled 

per Fee t 35.64% 

:AB 35.45% 



Non-vets {N=S48) 



Enrolled 



r-.lS6 
Enrolled 

perfect 36.88% 

AB 40.63% 



Total (N=S22) 




c 

e 

m 

c 

n- 

t 



100 



030 



020 



010 



17 



39 i 



124 



14a 



o| ol 



Irii 



Not 



GIG 



020 



030 



100 



100 


25 


0 


1° 




■1 


030 


46 




..... ^ 




■■7- 


020 


154 










010 


"isj 










Not^S' 


5 


0 


0 


0 




Not 


010 


020 


030 


100 



Enrolled 

r ^ .035 
Enrolled 

perfect 56.20% 
67.88% 

heading skflli courses: 
/ats (N^272) 



Enrolled 

r=.106 
Enrolled 

perfect 31,02% 

AB 34.85% 



Non-vets (N^544) 



Enrolled 

r-,062 
Enrolled • 
perfect 39.42% 
AB 45.86% 



Total,(N=816) 




inrolled 



.f.p27 
inrolled ^ 



Enrolled 



r^-,048 
Enrolled 



Erirolied 



> = - .026 
Enrolled 



If ■ y ■ - 



• APPENDIX 

A ^r- College level course credit earned and not earned by ^rioui eritaf:?n groups in.the study 
B — Skills course credit earned and not earned by various criterion groups in the study 
: C — Percent success In skills and college level courses by various criterion groups 
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|; appendix A 

IboLLEGE LEVEL COURSE CREDIT EARNED AND NOT EARNED BY VARIOUS CRITERION GROUPS 
li'JN THE STUDY (N=l 775) 



.Criterion 




Average transfer 


Average occupational 


Credit not 


>v.Oroup 








earned* 


fVets 


424 


10.64 


41.93 ' 


13.06 


?cNon vets 


1,351 


6.41 


13.09 


5.32 


. Ftmiles 


671 


7.59 


14.90 


4.77 


f males 


1 ,1 04 






Q.D J 


:,Blick 


94 


5.13 


19.04 


U.ll 


fChicano 


129 


5.81 


22.40 


10,29 


Other 
; minorities 


29 


7.59 


n on 


oA 1 


White 


1,523 


7.69 


19J0 


6.70 


Placement 
test 


823 


10.54 


26.66 


10.16 


No place- 
ment test 


• 952 


4.72 




4.59 


College 
total 


1,775 


7.42 


^ 19J8 


7.17 



*total college-level credit attempted but not earned 
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APPENDIXB - 

SKILLS COURSE CREDIT EARNED AND NOT EARNED BY VARIOUS CRITERION GROUPS IN 

THE STUDY (N*1,775) * 



Criterion 
Group 


N 


English 


Mathematics 


Reading 


Cred if iiot . 

earned'*' 


Vets 


424 


2.18 


. 2.71 




2.19 


m MMSl 

2.97 


Non vets 


1,351 


. , 0.44 


0.72 




0.35 


0.71 


Females 


671 


0.47 


0.65 




0.50 


0.58 


Ivis t P€ 
lYta 1 0 


1 104 


1 10 

1 . 1 V 


1 




0.97 


1.66 


Black 


94 


1 J1 - 


1.80 




1 .94 


3.15 


Chicano 


129 


1.67 


1.81 




1.64 


3.41" . , 


Other 
minorities 


29 


1.38 


0.97 




1.10 


1 .97 ... 


White 


1,523 


0.72 


1.12 




0.64 


0.94 


Placement 
test 


823 


1.43 


2.01 




1.30 


2.15 


No place- 
ment test 


952 


0.37 


0.50 




0.35 


0.47 


College 
total 


1,775 


0.86 


1.20 


* 


0.79 


1.25 



♦total skills credit attempted but not earned. 
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PERCENT SUCCESS IN SKILLS AND COLLEGE LEVEL COURSES BY VARIOUS CRITERION 
GROUPS {N«l 775) 



v>rii€rion 
Group 


N 


3UCC6i3 in 

skills courses 


success in luu 
level courses 


1 otai student 
iuccess 


Vets 


434 


70.45 


QW. 1 \J 


/ O* / J 


Non vets 


1,351 


68.01 


78.57 


77.70 


Female 


671 


73.64 


« 82.50 


81.84 


Male 


1,104 


68.44 


77.88 


76.76 


Black 


94 


63.79 


68.51 


67.58 


Chicano 


i29 


60.02 " 


73.27 


70.87 


Other 
minorities 


29 


63.65 


82.14 


79.72 


White 


1,523 


72.51 


80.40 


79,69 


Placement 
test 


823 


68.80 


- 78.55 


77.31 


No place- 
ment test 


952 


•t*^*!., 72.19 . 


80.48 


79.93 


College ' 
total 


— ^ 

1,775 


/ 69.51 1 


79.25 


78.23 
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